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Chapter 1 - Project Overview 

Impetus for this Project 

This report is the first phase of a three-part project to help the District of Columbia 
create a firm analytical basis for planning for quality schools to meet the needs of the city’s 
fa mi lies. While the city’s overall population is growing, the number of school-age children 
living in the District is actually in decline. The availability of quality public schools, especially 
near housing that is appropriate for and affordable to families, will help determine how 
successful the city can be in attracting and retaining families with children. 

The Office of the State Superintendent of Education (the OSSE) commissioned this project to 
study the patterns of school supply and student demand in order to better understand the choices 
parents are making in choosing schools, the relationship between school choice and school 
quality, and between school choice and neighborhood development. The Quality Schools Project 
will explore policy changes that can improve the availability of and access to quality school 
options throughout the city. This project is a joint effort of Brookings, the Urban Institute, and 
the 21 st Century School Fund. Together, the three organizations bring unique perspectives and 
expertise on education, housing, and neighborhood development in the District. 



Key Research Questions 

The Quality Schools Project is divided into three phases. In this Phase One report, we provide a 
comprehensive profile of the supply of public primary and secondary educational schools in the 
District and of the students attending these schools in the 2006-07 school year. This report 
addresses questions such as: What types of public schools are available in the District and who is 
attending them? How do students get access to various types of public schools? Where are 
students attending school? Where do students live in relation to the schools they attend? The 
Phase One report looks at patterns of school supply and student enrollment across the full 
spectrum of public education options in the city: DC Public Schools (DCPS), public charter 
schools, and voucher-supported private schools. 

Phase Two and Phase Three will be conducted simultaneously, with anticipated completion in 
spring 2008. Using longitudinal data, Phase Two will further explore student mobility among 
and between DCPS and public charter schools and will address questions such as: What schools 
and neighborhoods are experiencing the greatest - and least - change in student enrollment? To 
what extent are these changes - or stability - driven by residential mobility or school choice? 
How has neighborhood change and environment affected student attendance patterns? Focus 
groups conducted with parents around the city will shed light on factors that contribute to the 
choice of one type of school over another. 

Phase Three will examine current education and housing policy and planning and how it 
influences school supply and patterns of enrollment. It will explore the impact of educational 
and community development plans and policies on school and neighborhood quality. With input 
from public and city agency stakeholders, the report will attempt to identify planning and policy 
gaps and inefficiencies that create barriers to high quality school options. Finally, Phase Three 
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will propose options for policy and planning reform that will provide the underpinning for an 
efficient system of high quality public schools in communities throughout the city. 

Policy Usefulness 

The information and recommendations provided in these three reports will serve city 
policymakers in several ways. First and foremost, it is critical for the city to have accurate 
baseline information on where students are living and attending school and how these patterns of 
enrollment align with the public school supply. This information, coupled with a thorough 
analysis of observed enrollment behavior, can help educational policymakers with school 
planning decisions related to facilities’ allocation, co-location opportunities, projected 
enrollment changes, and budget decisions. The study team has already contributed its analysis of 
enrollment patterns to assist the city’s educational leaders in making school reorganization 
decisions. Knowledge about where and why children are deciding to attend school can also 
inform housing and neighborhood planning policy, and allow the city to better assess whether its 
current policies in these areas are encouraging or discouraging the family-friendliness of the 
District. 



Methodology 

The Study Team is utilizing a multi-faceted approach to the research, analysis, and development 
of recommendations in this project. In Phase One, the Team compiled data relevant to the 
research questions and conducted analysis of school supply and enrollment patterns. The Team 
also began conducting the focus groups with parents to develop qualitative information about 
school choice that will help inform our analysis in Phase Two. With OSSE, the Study Team met 
with both agency and public stakeholders to secure input on the Phase One research questions 
and analysis. Using the findings from Phase One, OSSE and the Study Team will hold similar 
discussions to solicit input on the research questions for Phases Two and Three. In addition to 
utilizing information from the focus groups, in Phase Two the Team will analyze longitudinal 
data of student enrollment and housing and neighborhood change. In Phase Three, the Study 
Team will build on the quantitative and qualitative work of Phases One and Two - as well as on 
other studies and research on school choice and quality - to propose various policy and planning 
options that will be brought to public and agency stakeholders for discussion. 

To support the quantitative study and analysis, the Study Team has compiled two data sets, one 
of school-level data and the other of student-level data. The school-level data set includes over 
120 descriptors for each public school. The student-level data set contains 10 descriptors per 
student, including race, language proficiency, special education status, free and reduced lunch 
eligibility, grade, and school attended. Reliable and up-to-date school- and student-level data are 
critical in order to make solid education policy decisions. Currently, it is difficult for both city 
decision-makers and independent analysts to assemble and analyze such data. It took many 
months for the Study Team to acquire, assemble, and prepare even the basic data necessary for 
this analysis of educational demand and supply in the District. The study team thanks DCPS and 
the Public Charter School Board (PCSB) for making their data accessible 1 , and is grateful for the 



1 The Study Team received access to the student-level data set through the terms of Memorandums of Agreement 
(MOAs) with DCPS and the Public Charter School Board (PCSB ) that protect the privacy of students. 
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hard work of OSSE in filling in data gaps and sharing their longitudinal Multi-Year Enrollment 
Automated Database (MEAD). 



The study team’s data difficulties illustrate how important it is for the city to invest in a 
comprehensive school-related data system that encompasses both DCPS and public charter 
schools and can track individual students over time and to ensure that the data are up-to-date, 
reliable and easily accessible. Such investment is crucial to well-informed decision-making. 

The greatest challenges are with data on the public charter school facilities and public charter 
school students. For example, in the school supply data set, there is no data on the condition of 
public charter school facilities. DCPS conducted building assessments in 1992, 1998, and most 
recently in 2006. There is no such assessment of public charter school buildings, nor is there any 
public database with information on the size of public charter school buildings. For this report, 
the Study Team called each public charter school to obtain square footage information, although 
in some cases the information obtained may be incomplete. There were a number of schools for 
which the PCSB did not have electronic student data, and in some cases the grade levels of 
public charter students were not included in the data. In response to this challenge, the OSSE is 
working with the Office of the Chief Technology Officer and other educational stakeholders to 
create a Statewide Longitudinal Education Data warehouse program, SLED. The data 
warehouse will be the main repository of current and historical public education student data in 
the District of Columbia. It will standardize student academic information currently stored in 
various local education agencies (LEAs) and once complete will enable tracking of student 
information statewide over multiple years and in multiple education institutions. 
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Chapter 2 - Phase One Executive Summary 

After decades of population decline and economic distress, the District of Columbia is 
undergoing a transformation. Growth in jobs and population and renewed investment in the 
city’s downtown and many residential neighborhoods have all contributed to the District’s 
resurgence. But the city is still struggling to attract and retain families with children. Most 
newcomers are singles and childless couples, and although the District’s population has 
increased since 2000, the total number of school-age children has declined slightly. 

Conditions in both the housing market and the public school system contribute to this trend. In 
recent years, home prices and rents have soared beyond the reach of many lower and middle- 
income residents. Many of the city’s schools suffer from long-standing physical, management, 
and academic problems. The availability of quality public schools, near affordable family- 
friendly housing, will help determine the city’s future success in attracting and retaining families 
with children. 

Today, the District’s population is becoming increasingly diverse, with rising numbers of whites 
and Hispanics and a declining share of blacks. Still, the District remains highly segregated along 
both racial and income lines. The populations of Wards 7 and 8 are over 90 percent black, while 
nearly all of the city’s white residents live in Wards 2 and 3. And in 2006, median household 
income for the city’s white residents was $92,000, almost three times as high as the $34,000 
median household income of the city’s blacks. 
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Map 2.1: Share of Non-Hispanic Black Residents in 

Each Ward 
2000 




Source: 2000 Neighborhood Change Data Base. Urban Institute 
Note: Data analyzed at the 2000 Census tract level. 



Map 2-1: Share of Non-Hispanic Black Residents 



These stark disparities are reflected in the public school student body. Almost half of all white 
public school students live in Ward 3, and almost none live East of the River. In contrast, more 
than half of all black public school students live East of the River, while Hispanic students are 
heavily concentrated in Wards 1 and 4. The latest public school enrollment data - in both DC 
Public Schools (DCPS) and public charter schools - confirms the continued low participation in 
the public schools by white families. Less than one-third of white school-age children are 
enrolled in public schools, compared with almost 90 percent of black and Hispanic school-age 
children. 

Education policy in the District provides a wide range of school choices - through DCPS out-of- 
boundary policies, city-wide magnets, public charter options, and federally-supported vouchers. 
This emphasis on choice has led to tremendous movement of students between types of schools. 
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The District now has the second-highest" charter participation rate of any school district in the 
country; only New Orleans has a larger share of students in charter schools. In addition, since 
Congressional passage of the DC School Choice Incentive Act in 2004, over 5,000 federally- 
funded scholarships have been awarded to assist students with tuition at private schools in the 
city. 



Public School Supply 

There are 234 public schools and distinct public school programs in the District serving pre- 
school students through adults without high school diplomas, a significant expansion of supply 
since 1997. 



Map 2-2: DCPS & Public Charter School Locations 



Map 2.2: DCPS and Public Charter 
School Locations, 2006-2007 




Source: District of Columbia Public Schools, the Public Charter School Board, the Board of Education. Office of the State 
Superintendent of Education, the 21st Century School Fund, the Urban Institute, and the Brookings Institute 



2 Southfield, MI and Dayton, OH also had 27% of their public school students attending charters in SY2006-07; 
however, both these districts have far fewer students than the District of Columbia. 
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Access to these schools varies from a student’s guaranteed right of attendance at their in- 
boundary DCPS school to the city-wide, lottery-as-needed system that governs admission to 
charter schools and the means-tested voucher program. This report groups schools into four 
categories - neighborhood, city-wide, assignment, and select - based on student admission, 
assignment or placement policies and practice. Neighborhood schools - those which primarily 
serve students who live nearby - make up over half of all DCPS schools, compared with less 
than 20 percent of charter schools. Most charter schools are city-wide, attracting students who 
live over a mile away. 

The District’s public schools offer a wide range of educational programs, including basic 
curriculum, themed or alternative pedagogy, career technical, special education, alternative 
education, and adult education. The distribution of educational program types is uneven across 
the city. Only 8 of the District’s 59 themed or specialized public schools are located East of the 
River, and special education programs are concentrated in Ward 5, with 9 of the city’s 19 special 
education schools or centers located there. 

Not surprisingly, the District’s public schools are highly segregated by race and ethnicity. Of the 
234 public schools and programs, all but 26 have student populations that are more than 90 
percent minority, while 7 of these 26 schools are majority white. Moreover, in one-fifth of all 
public schools, more than 10 percent of students are designated as having limited or no English 
Proficiency (LEP/NEP). 

The city’s public schools primarily serve students from low-income families. Looking at shares 
of students that are eligible for free and reduced lunch, nearly 60 percent of all public schools are 
either low income or very low income, with over half of these schools located in Wards 5, 7, or 
8. By contrast, over 80 percent of the public schools in Ward 3 are high income and there are no 
high income schools in Wards 5 or 8. Nearly two-thirds of DCPS schools were ranked in poor 
physical condition in 2006. In addition, many public schools perform poorly with respect to 
standardized test scores. 

Student Enrollment Trends 

In 2006-07, 72, 378 students were enrolled in DCPS and public charter schools, close to the 
same number as the previous year, but substantially lower than a decade earlier. Since 1997-98, 
the number of students attending DCPS schools has dropped by almost one-third, while public 
charter enrollment has grown by over 400 percent. 

A rising share of public school students chose charter schools in school year 2006-07, with 
charter enrollment increasing 13 percent from 2005-06. City wide, more than one of every four 
public school students attends a charter school, but the share varies widely by students’ place of 
residence and grade level. Only 5 percent of the public school students living in Ward 3 attend 
charters, compared with 29 percent in Wards 5 and 7. The share of students enrolling in charter 
schools is highest for the middle grades and lowest for grades 1 through 5. Over one-third of 
public school students in 6 th through 8 th grade attended charters in 2006-07, compared with only 
22 percent of students in 1 st through 5 th grade. 

There is also a strong racial component to school choice in the District, with 28 percent of 
African American public school students and 24 percent of Hispanic students attending charter 
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schools, compared with only 14 percent of white students (for a total of only 479 white charter 
students). Differences between racial groups vary somewhat by grade level, although white 
students at every level are substantially less likely than blacks or Hispanics to attend charter 
schools. 

The wide range of public school offerings leads to diversity of commuting patterns. DCPS 
students from every ward and at all grade levels travel shorter distances than their charter school 
counterparts. The share of students who live within easy walking distance of their schools (less 
than Vi mile) is much higher among DCPS students than charter students, with the largest gap 
among the youngest students. Two-thirds of DCPS students in kindergarten through 5 th grade 
attend school within a Vi mile of their home, compared to less than one in five charter students. 



Special Education 

In 2006-07, there were 10,857 public special education students in the District, just over 15 
percent of all public school students. This is on the high end compared to other high-poverty 
urban school districts. Twenty percent of all special education students are enrolled in charters, 
compared with over 26 percent in the general student population. 

Special education students, like the general student population, are concentrated East of the 
River, and a disproportionate share of black public school students are classified as special 
education students (compared to white and Hispanic public school students). As with the general 
student population, the share of special education students attending charters is lowest in Wards 
2 and 3. More unusual is the enrollment of public special education students in non-public 
schools (where their tuition is paid by DCPS). Almost half of all public special education 
students living in Ward 3 attend non-public schools, compared with only 15 to 20 percent of 
special education students in the other seven wards. 

Approximately 4,000 students receive daily school bus transportation to special education in the 
District and surrounding jurisdictions. Nearly 1,600 of these students receive daily 
transportation to non-public programs, with half of these students traveling to schools in the 
District. 



Alternative and Adult Education 

Slightly more than 3,000 public school students - 5 percent of all public school students - 
attended an alternative or adult education school in the 2006-07 school year. These schools 
primarily enroll students with behavior problems, students at risk of not graduating from or 
already dropped out of a traditional high school, or adults who wish to finish their high school 
education. The District offers relatively few public alternative education schools or programs, 
significantly fewer than in the past. 

The vast majority of students attending alternative and adult education schools in the 2006-07 
school year were over the age of 22. Half attended public charter schools, nearly double the 
share in the general public school population. This reflects the large enrollment (1,389 students 
at multiple campuses) at Carlos Rosario, a public charter school that offers basic adult education 
geared to international students. There is a stark racial divide between enrollment in DCPS and 
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charter alternative programs. Eight out of 10 African American alternative education students 
attended DCPS schools, while almost nine out of 10 Hispanic alternative education students 
attended charter schools. 



Archdiocese Students 

Students receiving vouchers for private school tuition represent the final segment of the publicly- 
supported student population in the District. Although legal issues prevented the study team 
from acquiring data for all students receiving Opportunity Scholarships, data were available for 
the Archdiocese of Washington schools, which enroll over half of all voucher students. The 
residential distribution of the 2,340 children living in the District and enrolled in Archdiocese K- 
8 schools differs from that of the public school population. Almost one-fifth of Archdiocese 
students live in Ward 4, while only one-quarter live East of the River. While Ward 3 is home to 
only 3.7 percent of public school students, 11.3 percent of Archdiocese students live there. On 
average, Archdiocese students travel farther to school than their DCPS counterparts, but not as 
far as public charter students. 
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Chapter 3 - Historical Context: Housing, Schools and Governance 

The District’s political history, housing and population changes, and social demographics all 
impact today’s public education system and the choices that parents make within it. 

Historical Context 

Like many other Southern cities, Washington, DC operated separate schools for black and white 
children from the post Civil War era through the mid-20 th century. After the Supreme Court’s 
1954 decision in Brown v. Board of Education, and a related District case, Bolling v. Sharpe, the 
DC Board of Education moved quickly to desegregate the schools, beginning the 1954-55 school 
year with integrated facilities 3 . However, the system struggled to provide quality education to 
all students, with racial tensions in the schools and wide variations in student achievement levels 
contributing to the challenging circumstances. In addition, demographic changes in the city as a 
whole were reflected in the school system. At the time of the Brown decision, 57 percent of 
public school students were black. Within a dozen years, more than 30,000 white students had 
left the system 4 , and today black students comprise over 80 percent of the public student 
population, a trend towards de-facto re-segregation that is repeated in many urban areas around 
the country. 

Despite deep segregation along racial lines at mid-century, there was a significant professional 
and middle-class African American population living in thriving neighborhoods. 5 However, like 
many cities, the District lost both white and African-American middle class residents to the 
suburbs in the post war years. This hollowing out of the middle class exacerbated the District’s 
highly bifurcated income distribution patterns, with concentrations of residents at the top and 
bottom of the spectrum. 

Federal public housing and urban renewal policies - in particular the clearance of the Southwest 
neighborhood in the 1950s and 1960s - contributed to the concentration of poverty in 
neighborhoods east of the Anacostia River. 6 In the late 1960s, the city entered a period of 
accelerated decline. Riots following the 1968 assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr. destroyed 
several commercial corridors in African-American neighborhoods, leaving a legacy of boarded- 
up buildings that lasted for decades. During the 1970s, the District lost over 100,000 residents, 
and population continued to fall throughout the 1980s and 1990s. This population decline 
triggered a decline in tax revenues, and the District government struggled to provide public 
services. The population of public school students also declined steadily, from a high of 146,000 
in 1960 to 100,000 in 1970 and 80,000 in 1980. 

The District’s struggles during this time contrasted with economic and population growth in the 
surrounding region. Employment in the Washington metropolitan area grew by 63 percent 



J Cozzens, Lisa, "Brown v. Board of Education." African American History, 
http://fledge.watson.org/~lisa/blackhistory/early-civilrights/brown.html (25 May 1998). 

4 “Worn Down by Waves of Change: Bureaucracy, Politics Beat Back Succession of Superintendents and Plans,” 
April Witt, The Washington Post, June 11, 2007, A01 

5 “Homes for an Inclusive City: A Comprehensive Housing Strategy for Washington, DC”, Comprehensive Housing 
Strategy Task Force, Washington, DC, April 5, 2006 

6 “Crossing the River: Race, Geography, and the Federal Government in Anacostia,” Mary Halnon, University of 
Virginia 




